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Choose ad JOHN DEERE Planter and Tractor 


There’s no greater feeling at planting season than know- 
ing that you can take the greatest possible advantage of 
time and weather, soil and seed. And that is the kind of 
confident feeling you have when you team up a John Deere 
Planter and a John Deere Tractor, a combination designed 
and built to assure you of the kind of planting job that 
results in wholesome yields and profitable harvests. 

Long tops in planter popularity, John Deere Corn 
Planters enable you to cut a wide swath through mount- 
ing labor and fuel costs and speed through the critical 
planting season. You can make a once-over job of 
planting, fertilizing, and applying weed- and insect-con- 
trolling chemicals—produce more corn and get bigger 
profits from every acre. Extra large capacity hoppers 
cut time and refilling stops to a minimum. Natural-drop 
seed plates, sloping hopper bottoms, and high-speed 
valves assure you of the right plant population for the 
fertility level of your land. 


Depend on John Deere Power 


John Deere “530,” “630,” and ‘‘730” Tractors provide the 
economical power to handle big planting jobs at low cost. 
In addition, these tractors contribute directly to better work 
-—_through Advanced Power Steering that enables the operator 
to accurately guide the tractor; through the high seat lo- 
cation that provides an unexcelled view in all directions; 


through the six-speed transmission that provides the proper 
speed for accurate planting. Custom Powr-Trol raises open- 
ers high and clear for sharp turns at row ends, for faster 
transporting to and from the field. 


Harvest more corn—higher-quality corn—make fewer trips 


through the field—by teaming up a 4-in-1 John Deere Corn 
Planter with John Deere Tractor power. 


“WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING 
DEMAND FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 


SEND 
FOR FREE 


areal 


JOHN DEERE * MOLINE, ILLINOIS * DEPT. CM-1 


Please send me information on [] John Deere Tractors [] John 
Deere Corn Planters [] John Deere Credit Plan. 


| farm._____acres. 
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Rural Route Box 


Town 
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CORNELL CLASS RINGS 


Order your Cornell ring now if you want it 
by Spring vacation. Sample rings are displayed 
in the Gift Department where orders are taken. 









FOR MEN 


The official ring is 10 kt. gold, heavy or medium 
weight, double-faceted with a synthetic Ruby. 









Incorporated 1904 






Member of Agricultural College 





FOR WOMEN 


10 kt. geld with red sardonyx stone, cut with 
plain intaglio or encrusted “C” and class num- 
erals; OR miniature replica of the men’s ring. 
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John L. Moran 


former College of Agriculture 
student, alumnus of Alpha 
Gamma Rho fraternity, man- 
ager of the Caledonia Stock- 
yards 


INVITES 


“all Cornellians to visit our 
Caledonia stockyards, largest 
livestock auction market in New 
York State. I believe such a 
visit would go a long way to- 
ward better understanding of 
livestock marketing, and how a 
cooperative organization like 
Empire serves all the livestock 
industry.” 

“Seeing is believing. See 
Empire folks in action and you'll 
be ready when you know of any- 
one with livestock to sell—or 
anyone selling out of farming— 
to have them call the Empire 
manager at one of Empire’s 
nine conveniently located 
markets.” 


EMPIRE 
Livestock 


Marketing 
Cooperative 


Regular Weekly Livestock 
Auctions At: 
Bath, Bullville, 

Caledonia, Dryden, 

Gouverneur, Greene, 

Oneonta, Watertown 
or West Winfield 


Editorials 


Wanted: Better Instruction 


THAT there is nothing like a good teacher to inspire students 
is a common belief in the realm of education. College teachers, 
however, are chosen for their competence in subject matter and re- 
search, both without a doubt the most important qualifications for 
a college faculty or assistant graduate students. 


However, when the teaching staff is chosen, it is seldom that the 
teaching ability of the applicants is even considered as one of the 
qualifications for the position. 

The result is, of course, that a teaching staff is as good as the 
organization and the interest of the head of the department. Some- 
times, the results are excellent. At other times, students enter a 
course where there seems to be a general lethargy toward teaching. 
The loss to students in such a situation is, of course, great. 


We feel that the faculty committees of both the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics (perhaps with student representation) 
might spend some time viewing this matter to see that improvements 
could be enacted. Perhaps, the teaching staffs might be encouraged to 
take courses such as College Teaching 214 taught by Professor Ebeling 
of the School of Education. This course has no exams or regular assign- 


ments and is designed for the faculty and teaching staffs that already 
have a burdened schedule, 


However, instruction in teaching methods is not an end 
in itself. Courses will not make a poor teacher a good one unless 
the teacher has the interest. This is where the faculty committees of 
both colleges might consider that teaching ability, no matter how 
small the emphasis placed upon it, be a qualification for applicants 
to the teaching staffs. 


—B.L.D. 


Let’s Hear the Other Side 


(>= of the fundamental tenets of the agricultural policy advocated on 
campus is that there are too many inefficient farmers in agriculture. 
According to this belief, farm policy should be adjusted to encourage 
these farmers to leave agriculture and work in other fields. 

There are many spokesman, however, who feel that such a policy 
is sacrificing the small farmer for the larger, wealthier one. Usually, 
these spokesmen represent the midwestern farmers who have significantly 
lower incomes than northeastern farmers. 

A debate or a panel discussion between a member or members of 
the faculty and someone who is opposed to the Cornell concept of farm 
policy would be enlightening for the campus as a whole. Ag-Dom could 
sponsor it as part of their campaign to bring more interesting events to 
Upper Campus students. 

An ideal man for such a discussion would be Wesley McCune, 
acid-tongued author and commentator for the National Farmers Union, 
the only major farm organization that supported the Brannan Plan. 
Mr. McCune abhors Cornell agricultural economists and their opinions. 
He ought to be interested in coming to Cornell to voice his ideas among 
students. More important, his ideas in a debate should be of great 
interest to Cornell ‘students. 


—S.A.B. 
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Summer Jobs in Europe 


ANT to work this summer on a German farm 

in Bavaria, at a resort in Sweden, on the French 
seacoast looking after children, on construction in the 
Rhineland, on reforestation in the mountains, or in the 
fishing industry of Norway? 

These and many jobs in Italy, Spain, England, 
and Switzerland are open by the consent of the gov- 
ernments of these countries to American university 
students coming to Europe the summer of 1959. 

Last year, the first group of American students 
made their way across the Atlantic to take part in 
the actual life of the people of these countries. The 
success of this project last summer has caused a great 
deal of enthusiastic interest and support both in 
America and Europe. 

This year, the program has been expanded to 
include many more students and jobs. American- 
European Student Foundation is offering these jobs 
to students for Germany, Scandinavia, England, 
Austria, Switzerland, France, Italy, and Spain. The 
jobs consist of forestry work, child care work, farm 
work, hotel work, construction, and other more 
specialized jobs. 

The purpose of this program is to afford the stu- 
dent an opportunity to get into real living contact 
with the peoples and customs of Europe. In this way, 
a concrete effort can be made to learn something of 
the culture of Europe. In return for his or her work, 
the student will receive room and board, plus a wage. 

All the employees are informed about the program 
and will help the student. derive the most from his 
trip to Europe. The Foundation has also been allow- 
ed to obtain voyage tickets for students at a 10 per 
cent reduction. 


Have You Met the Countryman? 


HE Cornell Countrymen, 

the home of good copy 
and bad coffee, has several positions 
open for you on each of its boards 
—business, editorial, advertising, 
and art and photography—and you 
are invited to compet. 

There are lots of benefits: good 
companionship, a big sky light, 
pleasant working conditions, but 
most important, you can gain ex- 
perience in all phases of journal- 
ism and have some fun at the same 
time. 

Come to our gala grand opening 
on Wednesday, February 18 at 
4:30 in the afternoon. Meet the 
staff, try out our chairs, and decide 
for yourself whether the Cowntry- 
man is all we say it is. By the way, 
our office is in Roberts Hall—490 
Roberts, where the air is fresher 
and the snow is whiter. 
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The working conditions will be strictly controlled by 
the labor ministries of the countries involved. 


For further information on the placement ser- 
vices and travel arrangements, write American-Euro- 
pean Student Foundation, PO Box 34712, Vaduz, 


Liechtenstein, Switzerland. 


Cramming? 


Throw down those books and come to the 


SPUTNIK 


PIZZA 
and 


SANDWICHES 


Ithaca 4-9326 
114 N. Cayuga 


Unexpected Guests? 


Eat out at the 


COLLEGE SPA 


214 East State Street 





WE CAN PRINT 
AW X TAI & 


PX 


317 E. State St. 


Ithaca 4-1271 


go to 


JOE’ 


602 W. Buffalo St. 


S 


phone 4-9039 
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Tetra-pak’s Revenge 


by Zilch 


air gy ve gracious, kiddies. . .spring is almost 
here for certain. Zilch saw the sun the other 
day. Well, it was only a couple of minutes but it 
filled his heart with an aesthetic sense of reverence, 
love, hope, and all that jazz. 


Brace yourself: there is yet another use for the 
everpopular Tetra-pak—ice cream. Simple directions: 
“(1) One of the wings is perforated. Tear off the 
wing. (2) Squeeze out ice cream gently.” West 
Coast residents who have tried out the new package 
find the ice cream “a little hard to get out.” Tetra- 
paks, however, seem to be better adaptd to iae 
cream than milk; ice cream can’t come out at you as 
fast as milk—but, when it does, the results are more 
lasting. 


Good news for the club lobby on the Upper 
Camps: club reps now have temporary full-fledged 
membership on Ag-Domecon Council. Their mem- 
bership will be permanent upon a two-thirds vote 
of the Council members this spring. Provision was 
also made for Ag-Dom to shuttle its number of repre- 
sentatives without having to go through another ref- 
erendum. Credit for initiating and putting through 
this legislation goes to Al Hayner and Guy Burns. 


Odds and ends department: recently about 30 per 
cent of each graduating class has continued its formal 
education. This could become serious when education 
interferes with retirement. . .Zilch recommends the 
roof of Roberts Hall for a lookout tower. He says 
its the highest point on campus—higher than 
Libe Tower. Try it sometime; it’s milder, much 
milder. 


Robert MacNaughton ‘62 was state winner in 
the Allis-Chalmers-sponsored Garden Program. He 
was awarded a $400.00 scholarship at the National 
4-H Club Conference in Chicago. Mazel to, Bob. 


Another Cornell first. . .Prof. John K. Loosli 
just won the $1,500 Morrison award for outstanding 
research in livestock production. Loosli is the first 
Cornell prof to win this award. 
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Zilch was in an etymological mood (Don’t run 

. .that means he hit the dictionary to look up a 
word.) the other night. He was browsing through 
an old issue of the Widow (Yes, he does read such 
things) and wondering where the name came from. 
Once, in the good old days, every campus had a 
“widow.” She was addressed as “Mrs.” but generally 
unmarried and her abode was a meeting and recrea- 
tion center for young campus gentlemen. Many col- 
lege humor magazines were named in her honor . . .she 
was a sweet little old lady. 

Tony Lyons ’59, formerly the most notorious 
bearded aggie, is no more. Zilch heard that the 
Smith Brothers lost their foremost disciple when a 
bird nested in his growth. 

News department: the Countryman is not in- 
fallible. Take our advertising salesmen for example. 
One of them sat in a downtown eatery peacefully 
sipping coffee. As he sipped he sketched prospective 
ads for this and other mercantile establishments. 
Standing unobtrusively by was the lady to whom he 
hoped to make the sale. She didn’t buy. 

Another of our illustrious salesmen marched 
briskly into a prospective advertiser and, in a few 
thousand well-chosen words, told the Countryman’s 
story. “Young man,” he was asked, “do you read 
your magazine?” There, big as life, in our magazine, 
was the ad he was trying to get. Oh well, it’s all 
in a day’s work. 

All these little things are taken in our stride as 
we prepare to wind up for a humdinger of a March 
issue. Happy Farm and Home Week to one and all; 
see you next month. 












HEGGIE’S JEWELERS 


136 East State St. 







Get her an engagement ring 


for Valentine’s Day. 










Models: Gerry Jordan ‘60 and 
David Kitts ‘60 












LITTLE MAN ON-CAMPUS 
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SOUTHERN LINEN 
SUPPLY 


for Rental of 


Sheets 
Pillow cases 
and 


Garments for any purpose 


® 





Tel. 2-1364 
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J CAN'T SIGN YOUR PETITION TO DROP MY CLASS —I NEE 
YOUR “F"” TO EQUALIZE MY GRADE DISTRIBLITION.” 
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MOVE AHEAD 


WITH NORTHEAST AGRICULTURE 


and G.L.F., the world’s biggest 


farmer purchasing cooperative 


G.L. F gives you opportunity 
to build careers in 


MANAGEMENT, SALES, 
TECHNICAL POSITIONS 


G.L. F gives you 


good starting salary 


thorough training programs 
full advancement opportunity 
liberal employee benefits 


for further information contact 
Prof. Howard Tyler, Roberts Hall 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Jill Beckoff 


USTLING cities, almost desert- 

ed bushland, quiet easy-going 
Australians; the aborigines—the 
oldest and most primitive men of 
civilization—all make up Australia, 
a land with huge potential and 
room to grow. 

Australia is a country much like 
America—it is young (170 years 
old); its people are casual; its cities 
and industries are growing at an 
amazing rate. Like the United 
States, it is one of the few countries 
in the world that has a high level 
of living and can provide food for 
all its population. 

The difference, however, is that 
Australia’s population is ten mil- 
lion, a mere fraction of the United 
States’ population on a geographi- 
cal area of almost comparable size. 

But, these few people have made 
amazing strides on land which has 
presented many _ obstacles—vast 
deserts and bushland, and _isola- 
tion from the rest of the world. 

The strides have been so great, 
that there are very few differences 
in the life of an Australian house- 
wife compared to the average life 
of Mrs. United States. Super- 
markets and department stores pro- 
vide all the outlets for products in 
the cities and suburbs. In Australia, 
however, there is more emphasis on 
the specialized = marketer—the 
the butcher who deals with meats 
and the “green-grocer” who deals 
only in vegetables. 
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On down the list of products 
needed in the home, Australia 
makes them and only needs to im- 
port the unessentials. Woolens from 
Australia, for example, are reputed 
to be among the best in the world 
whether they are knitted goods, 
yard goods, carpets, or blankets. 

Most Australian homes have ap- 
pliances such as washing machines, 
and interior decoration is as import- 
ant there as it is in the United 
States. Perhaps, the best example of 
the vast development in products 
for the home is the Myer Empor- 
ium and its satellites, the sixth 
largest department store in the 
world. The Emporium stocks every- 
thing that the Australian house- 
wife would need. 


Education in Australia is oper- 
ated under much the same principal 
as in the United States—compul- 
sory free schooling -for everyone. 
Australia, too, has a crying need 
for teachers. 


Culturally, Australia has advanc- 
ed by leaps and bounds in 170 
years. The aborigines, of course, 
provide the most well-known of 
the Australian art. But over and 
above this, Australia has ballet, 


opera, theater, and orchestras— 
much the same as any United 
States city. 

To the American home econo- 


mics student, the story of Australia 
can mean many things. First and 
foremost, home economics is not an 
academic subject in Australia and 
no home economics degree is offer- 
ed. Therefore, the American home 
economist who goes to Australia 
job hunting goes into a wide-open 
field. Radio offers the biggest pos- 
sibility, along with the food com- 
panies (both canned and _ frozen 
goods), and appliance companies. 

As school teachers, Americans 
would have their pick of positions. 
In fact, almost any American home 
economist would easily get employ- 
ment because of her specialized 
training which isn’t available to 
Australia’s women. 


Homemaking on the 


Sixth Continent 


by Brenda L. Dervin ’60 
















And, most important, Australians 
like Americans. Perhaps, this is be- 
cause Americans and Australians 
are much alike—they have the 
same easy-going nature; almost the 
same historical background; and 
the same way of living. 

If. Americans are supposed to be 
sports crazy, Australians are even 
more so. They love horse-racing, 
cricket, tennis, swimming, and rug- 
by. Their warm summer-like weather 
gives them opportunity to indulge 
in sports all year long. 

The only apparent difference 
between Australians and Americans 
is that Australians are a bit more 
conservative. They entertain in 
their red-brick houses with rambling 
gardens more often than Americans 
are known to entertain at home. 

Australia is very much like the 
United States and at the same 
time very different. It is a country 
with a Flying Health Service which 
provides medical services by air- 
plane; it is a country with croco- 
diles, kangeroos, and koala bears; 
it is a country that needs people 
and welcomes those who come to 
work and live. 





Jill Beckoff 


Australia’s emblem: the emu, the swan, and 


the kangaroo, 








Reginald Farquhar 


A land of Contrast: the aborigine in the 
a os 


USTRALIA: land of vast con- 
trast. A land where the kang- 


aroo can hop uninhibited across 
thousands of acres of barren bush, 
but the Sydneysider must restrain 
his hopping because of almost two 
million other inhabitants of Sydney. 
Australia has battled inadequate 
rainfall and underpopulation and 
become one of four countries in the 
world that can feed its population 
without importing food. 
This contrast points 
wonderful feature of this land 
“down under”. . .growth, amazing 
development, taking a country of 
kangaroos, ostriches, aborigines, 


out the 
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and, in less than two centuries, 
making a leading agricultural and 
industrial nation. The people of 
Australia have confidence in their 
country and they are going to keep 
this growth alive. 


The people: this is the strength 
of Australia. Mr. Reginald N. Far- 
quhar, now a grad student in Ex- 
tension Education at Cornell was 
the Australian equivalent to a 
county agent. He, himself an Aus- 
tralian, says that until about 20 
years ago, the Australians felt that 
there was a limit to their growth, a 
ceiling to their development. But 
then something blew that ceiling 
off and they began to feel that 
there were no limits. They would 
see a horizon, reach it, and go to 
the next one. 


Agriculture, in particular, has 
shown the rapid growth and the 
surmounting of obstacles which 
typifies Australia. The western half 
of the continent is covered by a 
great plateau and two thirds of 
the whole continent has rainfall 
averaging only 10 inches a year. In 
spite of this Australia is a leading 
agricultural nation. 


Australia has a lot of land and 
not many people, so machinery 
must be used to get the most pro- 
duction from the least amount of 
workers. A very high degree of 
mechanization is found on all types 
of Australian farms. Tractors are 
used in field work, electric milking 
machines are found on the dairy 
farms, the wheat industry uses 
great combines. all down the 
line, the same type of equipment 
is used there as in the United 


Australian Agrige 


Farming “Down 


Under” Goes Modern 


States. Australia can’t afford in- 
efficient farms, and must use every 
means to get the most from its 
land. 

Wool is Australia’s greatest pri- 
mary industry, producing nearly one 
third of the world’s supply. Wool 
accounts for the biggest part of the 
national income. The extent of the 
sheep raising industry is due to the 
natural factors climate and pasture, 
but also to the work of man in de- 
veloping a highly organized grad- 
ing and marketing system. 

Wheat, however, is the main 
crop of Australia and is second in 
importance to wool as an agricul- 
tural product with almost half the 
crop being exported. Wheat is 
grown extensively in every State 
with concentrations in the south- 
east and southwest portions. 


...and the home of the Sidneysider 
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by Edward L. Razinsky ’61 


Emphasis is placed on sheep and 
wheat, but aside from these indus- 
tries, the same amount of diversifi- 
cation is found in Australia and in 
the U.S. The climate adds to the 
diversification, ranging from tropi- 
cal in the north to something like 
Southern California in the south, 
with temperate climate in between. 


Still another area of Australian 
agriculture is dairy farming. ‘The 
main difference between U.S. and 
Australian dairy farming is the 
extensive use of land for pasture. 
Mr. Farquhar states that the Aus- 
tralians found the most natural 
kind of feed to be the cheapest and 
most economical in the long run. For 
this reason, emphasis has been 
placed on research to improve pas- 
ture land and to_ increase the 
amount through irrigation. 


In sugar production, Australia 
ranks fourth behind Cuba, India, 
and Brazil. The other agricultural 
industries include poultry, bee farm- 
ing and fishing. The rabbit is a 
large part of the Australian diet, 
and the skins and fur have export 
value. Fruits and vegetables of all 
kinds, grains, forest products, pota- 
toes, tobacco, hogs. in short, 
Australia supports many kinds of 
agricultural industries and most of 
them are the same as those in the 
United States. 


Opportunities for American ag- 
ricultural college graduates are nu- 
merous. As a farmer in Australia 


the American will find the princi- 
ples of farming are the same, only 


the application varies. He will find 
himself using the same type of ma- 
chinery, growing the same crops, 
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raising the same cattle and facing 
many of the same problems as he 
did at home. 

One big advantage, however is 
the cost of starting a farm. While 
mechanization has made this cost 
high in Australia, it is not as high 
as in the U.S., and the cost of land 
is less. The American dollar has 
greater buying power in Australia 
than in the U.S. and this serves to 












Australia. 


Australia produces nearly one third of the world’s wool. 


For further information in jobs available to both agricul- 
ture and home economics graduates in Australia, write the 
Austrailian News and Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City or the Australian Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research, 314 Albert St., East Melbourne, 


Reginald Farquhar 


magnify a small bank account. 

In industries connected to farm- 
ing, Opportunities run in the same 
line. Australian agriculture needs 
scientists, economists, animal and 
poultry husbandry men, agrono- 
mists, botanists, 


journalists and 
dairy scientists. The list can go on, 
but it would only show that train- 
ing in American colleges will equip 
a graduate to work in Australia. 

































Nature is His Business 


Dr. Richard B. Fischer shows an interesting plant to a group of 
R.E. 108 students 


T= wind was howling; the thermometer read five 
degrees above zero and the troop of students had 
walked for miles through snow a foot deep. They 
should have been cold and miserable but they weren’t 
because they were completely fascinated by their 
leader—Professor Richard B. Fischer of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. He had been avidly ex- 
pounding on the snow tracks of white-footed mouse. 

The class was Field Natural History, the common 
name for Rural Education 108. This course has been 
taught by Dr.Fischer since 1953 when he earned his 
doctorate at Cornell. The course consists of field 
trips twice each week. . .regardless of the weather. 
But Dr. Fischer adds something extra to those 
field trips. 


During one of these safaris last year, 18 stu- 
dents stood shivering on a snow bank while one stu- 
dent climbed a tree to get a bird’s nest. While frigid 
learners took notes with their glove-clad hands, Dr. 
Fischer picked apart the nest and lectured. 


“This,” he said, holding up a bit of white fiber, 
“was the filter from someone’s cigarette. The bird who 
used this nest last spring was lucky to find such an 
unusual piece of building material.” 

Dr. Fischer, however, doesn’t depend upon luck 
to find his building material. “First, I decide what 
we're going to learn on our field trips. Then I survey 
the campus to find apropriate materials and note 
their locations in a notebook I carry for the purpose.” 
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by Elizabeth Pomada ’62 


Each lesson is carefully planned in advance and 
meticulous notes—both written and mental—are 
made of every stopping point. But even Dr. Fischer’s 
best laid schemes often are interrupted by surprise 
events. One such surprise was an unusual nest seen 
outside a second story window. “I wish I could have 
that nest,” Dr. Fischer mused. Before anyone could 
stop him, a young naturalist was halfway up the wall 
of Baker Laboratory. Dr. Fischer got his nest and 
added it to his natural history collection. 

Dr. Fischer is not a secluded scholar. His ornith- 
ological knowledge, for example, is shared with readers 


of many of the nation’s leading natural history mag- 
azines. Secrets of Dr. Fischer’s literary success are 
freely shared with students in another of his courses, 
Nature Writing. Here articles are written on all 
aspects of natural history and submitted to journals 
in the field. “One of my students just received a 
$50.00 check for his first article. That sort of thing 
really makes me feel proud.” 

Another person who makes the professor feel 
proud is his wife, also a writer. Among her other vir- 
tues, Mrs. Fischer is a “top-notch editor and copy- 
reader and bakes the best chocolate chip cookies in 
the world.” 

She does not, however, share all his enthusiam 
for nature study. Even so, spiders have special pri- 
vileges in the Fischer household. “In my home,” says 
Dr. Fischer, “every spider is a Charlotte and all little 
spiders are Charlotte’s children.” 

Displacing spiders as Dr. Fischer’s favorite 
animals are birds. Professor Fischer is an authority 
on the chimmey swift an abundant but little-known 
American bird. He studied its breeding habits for 14 
consecutive summers before writing his doctoral dis- 
sertation. The New York State Museum has published 
this dissertation as one of its special bulletins. 

On the wall and shelves of Dr. Fischer’s office 
are many things that represent every side of his 
personality. Two portraits, one of Louis Agassiz and 
another of Arturo Toscannini, occupy one wall. 
Another part of the wall is covered with pictures of 
bridges and still another with the stuffed head and 
tail of a cardinal. Many shelves are filled with 
scientific books on all subjects and for all ages. 

Dr. Fischer is a man of many interests—writing, 
photography, ornithology, hunting and fishing, hiking, 
family, and classical music to name a few. “But most 
of all,” he says earnestly, “I like to teach.” 
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Farm and Home Week 


Showplace for a State 


ss and Home Week is again 

drawing near. In _ another 
month or so the Upper Campus will 
once more be a showplace for New 
York Staters interested in agricul- 
ture and home economics. The col- 
leges promise something for every 
body—farm and city folks alike. 

Professor Elton K. Hanks, this 
year’s general chairman, expects 
more than 10,000 visitors. Among 
those invited is Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller. It is hoped that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller will make the 
major address of the week. 

Also on the program is state 
budget director T. Norman Hurd, 
a Cornell professor on leave. Speak- 
ing in his new capacity, Director 
Hurd will report on the state gov- 


ernment’s finances. 

Top high school science students 
from throughout the state will par- 
ticipate in a special natural science 
program featuring lectures and dem- 
onstrations intended to heighten 
their interest in the natural and 
biological sciences. 

Dean Meyers will be giving his 
last Farm and Home Week talk as 
dean of the College of Agriculture. 
This, his twentieth such address, 
will be on the economic outlook. 
Another Cornell faculty member, 
Professor Marlin G. Cline, will give 
an illustrated lecture based upon 
his recent tour of the Soviet Union. 

In addition there will be the 
usual open houses and guided tours 
of the Veterinary College, and the 


by Jill H. Beckoff ’61 


College of Home Economics nursery 
school, and other places of interest 
to visitors. The Round-Up Club will 
have its annual student livestock 
show, and other clubs will have 
their exhibits. Ag-Dom plans a 
round and square dance for stu- 
dents and visitors, Rice and East- 
man Debate finalists will compete 
for their respective prizes. 

All this activity needs people to 
aid with publicity, Tegistration, 
ushering, attendance, and other 
functions. Soon lists will be posted 
in Mann Library where you can 
sign up to work on these commit- 
tees. Your help is needed to make 
this year’s Farm and Home Week a 
complete success. 


The Student Livestock Round-up Club Show, Farm and Home Week ‘58. 
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Plow-Planting 


A Boon to the Northeastern Farmer 


P LOW planting can be a boon to 
the northeastern farmer. It can 
mean less work in the busy spring 
season and more corn in the crib 
at harvest time. But the farmer who 
uses it must be able to do 
a better than average job of tillage, 


says Cornell agronomist Hugh M. 
Wilson. 


The farmer who has the skill to 
use plow planting can postpone fit- 
ting the soil right after it is plowed. 
He can plant the corn while he 
plows and it can be done when the 
f'elds are too wet, for normal fitting. 
Weed control is easier. The end re- 
sult is less work, time, and cost 
for equal or better yields than from 
conventional methods. 


Plow planting began at Cornell 
University and agronomists here 
have been working with it for over 
eight years. It became popular so 
quickly that many grain corn farm- 
ers began using it before the agro- 
nomists and agricultural engineers 


had worked all the kinks out of it. 


Now it is used successfully for 
both grain and silage corn. Average 
yield in Cornell field trials last 
year were 100 bushels and 18 tons 
per acre, respectively. 


The most popular way of con- 
structing a plow planter is to at- 
tach a one row planter to a three 
bottom plow. With a five bottom 
plow a two row planter is attached. 
The three bottom plow planter will 
give rows 42 inches apart; the 
rows from a five bottom plow plant- 
er will be 35 inches apart. 

As the plow moves along turning 
the sod, the corn is planted in a 
depression left by the planter’s 
shoe and the firming wheel on the 
crest of the furrow slice. Many 
farmers believe that plow planting 
eliminates fitting the soil. It doesn’t. 
The fitting is just postponed. 


Since the planter is on the plow, 
every time the plow jerks to one 
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Extension Teaching 
Plow-planting uses less time, work, and 
money; gives equal or better yields. 


side or the other the corn will be 
planted in a corresponding wiggle 
This means that an exceptionally 
good job of plowing has to be done. 
Also, if plowing is sloppy the or- 
ganic matter won’t be buried pro- 
perly and nutrients will be lost. 

With a well adjusted plow, Pro- 
fessor Wilson says, the furrow slice 
rolls off the moldboard burying 
the sod, leaving no air pockets. If 
the sod flips in ten foot strips the 
plow needs adjustment. 


Since good plowing is so import- 
ant, plow planting works best in 
sandy-loam, loam, and _ silt-loam 
soils. Clay soils can be used if they 
are in mellow condition. Stony, 
cloddy or sticky soils make it dif- 
ficult to plow plant effectively. 


When the corn seed is planted, 


by Steven A. Breth ’60 


it is left in a 
soil compressed by the firming 
wheel. All the rest of the soil 
between the future corn rows is free 
of weeds, and the corn gets started 
with little competition. Eventually, 
of course, the soil will become com- 
pacted enough for the weeds to 
germinate. But by the time the 
weeds are large enough to compete 
for food and moisture the corn is 
six to seven inches high. 


At this point the weeds get set 
back again and the fitting of the 
soil is completed with a harrow-cul- 
tipacker. This is a new concept de- 
veloped specifically for plow plant- 
ing. When the corn seedlings are 
six to eight inches high, a combin- 
ation harrow-cultipacker is pulled 
through the field. The plants are 
not crushed into the ground because 
they have been planted in a depres- 
sion, and because they are quite 
small so that only the leaves are 
bent; the stems are unharmed. 


The harrow-cultipacker breaks 
up the clods and at the same time 
removes the weeds. This process 
makes up for the limited soil pre- 
paration before planting. Farmers 
who have neglected this operation 
have found their fields overgrown 
with weeds. Agronomists emphasize 
that without the use of the harrow- 
cultipacker, a plow planted plot will 
probably fail. 

As the corn grows through the 
rest of the season standard culti- 
vation practices are followed. Cul- 
tivation is no problem if the 
plowing was straight. Illinois corn 
growers, using plow planting, do 
their cultivation with four-row cul- 
tivators. 


Recently, fertilizer placement has 
been found to make a difference in 
yields. In plow planting, fertilizer 
is more readily available to the 
corn seed if it is placed on the 
seed’s left because of the way the 


furrow slice lies after plowing. 


small strip of 
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They Judge 


Our Beasts 


by Paul M. Borden ’62 
and Carter Dickerson ’60 


OPHOMORES—now is the time to come to the 

aid of your college by representing Cornell in the 
various intercollegiate competitions as a member of 
one of the University’s judging teams. This oportunity 
is primarily for those majoring in one of the two 
animal husbandry fields (livestock and meats) and 
planning to pursue a career in one of these. 


Some of the activities of the teams include field 
trips to some of the state’s leading farms, and in the 
case of the meats team, to the packing plants. This 
is done in order for the members to meet some of the 
most prominent men in their field, and learn the ins 
and outs of the business side of the picture. 


Translation from “Chinook”, 
Former Cornell 3-legged huskie: 


“I wish I were back at Cornell 
delivering Arctic Ice Cream.” 


Call 
Ithaca 3401 
Arctic Ice Cream 
402 Taughannock 
Blvd. 


—Bob Burt 


Paul Borden 


Left to right: Ron Usborne ’59, Don Culver 60, David Mahar '59, 


Carolyne Russell ’59, Paul Daria '61, Gerald Fry 60. 


The livestock team, larger and older of the two, 
was formed in 1921 and is presently coached by Pro- 
fessor John I. Miller, who took over the task in 
1936. At present, there are seven members on the 
team, including one coed. 


Pedigree, performance, and physical examination 
are the bases for selecting livestock. Of the three, the 
simplest is actually viewing the animal. But it takes 
training and experience to be able to pick out good 
breeding stock from the scrubs. The members of the 
judging team acquire this training in class. The skill 
comes from field trips, competition, and practice with 
the college herd. 


This training and skill can, of course, prove in- 
valuable to the graduate who intends to make his 
life work in any phase of agriculture that will require 
the selection of animals. The young judges must place 
the animals at the competition within fifteen minutes 
and then they must be able to defend their placings. 
Speaking before the official panel of judges gives the 
student self-confidence which will be valuable. 


In 1953, Professor George Wellington organized 
the meats judging team because of the great interest 
of the student body in beef judging and the meat 
industry. This team’s members are picked from the 
Animal Husbandry 94 students. The team goes on 
field trips to packing plants and such livestock shows 
as the International Exposition in Chicago. 


The meats team judges the various cuts on the 
basis of such things as the amount and marbling of 
fat, and color of meat. They not only work with the 
best cuts but also those found in any butcher shop. 
This gives the student insight into the practical aspects 


of this field. 
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No Wrinkle, No Worry 


by Carole J. Wedner ’61 


Sue, girl coed, dashed into her room and desperately 
searched her closet for a fresh blouse since she had a 
date with handsome Andy and needed a clean garment 
for the square dance. Luck was against her. Not a 
clean shirt was to be had. She tore the dirty blouse 
from her back and tossed it into the wash bucket. 
Thank goodness it was a new wash and wear. 

Wash and wear began with the invention of 
nylon, our wonderful everything fiber. Nylon is all 
right, non-wetting, non-swelling, non-shrinking, non- 
wrinkling. Just think how wonderful it would be if all 
our clothes acted this way. 

Scientists have thought of these wonders, and 
from their test tubes, plus the sewing machines of 
designers, and the wash tubs of launderers, has come 
WASH AND WEAR. 

Put on a shirt without ironing it? Our grand- 
mothers would have been horrified at the thought. 
Our husbands will do it without a thought. But, many 
problems had to be solved before this wonder shirt 
emerged. In fact a new shirt had to be invented-one 
with seams that would lie flat, a stiff but durable 
collar, pockets that would not pucker and one that 
would look fresh at the end of the day as well as 
the beginning. The collars of these new shirts are two 
layers of dacron cloth and one of resinated (a sub- 
stance made to make them lie flat) collar cloth. 
Seams are inside instead of outside. Stiches have been 
eliminated from the pocket and front to relieve puck- 
ering. A few strokes of genius and lo and behold— 
no ironing. 

“Frankly I’m disgusted with that dress I’m 
making,” said a friend the other day. “That material 
was supposed to be so great—wrinkle resistent, drip 
dry, but it’s impossible to sew.” 

Home sewers, as well as garment manufacturers 
have to change their ways for these new wonder 
fabrics. Resin finished cotton can not be straightened 
and crease resistent fabrics will not crease, not even 
where they are supposed to. 

Sew without creases, impossible? So it seems now, 
but in a few years this and other home sewing pro- 
blems will have been delivered the same happy stroke 
of genius as the shirt. 

How about that suit your best beau had on last 
weekend? He could have washed it a few hours before. 
Look mussed? Not if it was wash and wear. Look at 
the design of that suit. Because of the rigidity of new 
materials they are not subject to the same shaping 
during the tailoring as your dad’s old blue serge. No 
more hand finished collars and he-man padded 
shoulders. Simplicity, less stiching, and padding— 
this is the key to wash and wear suits. Not a bad 
Jlooking guy if he fills out a suit like that all by 
himself. 
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Wash and wear is not a one sided problem. The 
washing part comes in here too. Sure you can throw 
that new suit into the automatic machine and expect 
it to come out clean and pressed. The cranky old 
wringer you threw out years ago would not produce 
it looking like that. This suit is delicate. 

Laundry companys knew this. They also knew 
that you did not want to have to bother with the 
suit until it was dry. Therefore, a washer which cleans, 
rinses, and drys has been invented. One has also been 
produced with a heat regulated tumble dryer—just 
the conditions the suit and other wash and wear 
clothes love to get clean and pressed in. 

No! I would not throw away that iron and board. 
But, you can throw the fear of being tied to them. 
Wash and wear, the miracle of our age, has broken 
your bonds. 





PATTEN’S JEWELERS 
306 E. State 
Ithaca 4-1562 


Jinny Davis ‘61 models the popular circle pin. 
$4.95 including tax at Patten’s Jewelers. 
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The Stupidest Animal Alive 


OHN Burroughs, 
naturalist, wrote after capturing 

an opossum, “the animal opened his 
mouth and grinned up at me in a 
sort of comical, idiotic way.” With- 
out a doubt the opossum is one of 
the stupidest of American mammals. 


Found throughout the United . 


States, the opossum is the contin- 
ent’s only pouched animal. The 
female is always having premature 
births. The aspirin-sized young 
find their way to the mother’s pouch 
and begin to suckle immediately 
after they are born. 

The short-legged, pop-eyed pos- 
sum uses his tail as a grappling 


APPROACH FROM 


ANY ANGLE 


Esso Gasoline 
Lubrication 


Tires—Oil 


the famous 


hook, trailer hitch and even as a 
death signal. Young possums hang 
from twigs by their tails and one 
pygmy species has been known to 
sleep in this position for hours. 
Building materials are carried 
by curling the tail around twigs and 
leaves. But for larger scale move- 
ments the female holds leaves on 
her belly while her mate links his 
tail with hers and drags her away. 
While an opposum is healthy 
and happy he always has his tail 
curved downward. But when he is 
dying the tail curves the other way. 
In spite of its stupidity and help- 
less young, the possum thrives and 


by Barbara A. Deutsch ’61 


is spreading into new areas. Its 
viability is seemingly in the face 
of Darwinian law. The main rea- 
son it survives is its amazing fe- 
cundity. No matter how fast their 
enemies devour them, possums keep 
one step ahead by producing more 
offspring. 


Another advantage the possum 
has over its smarter, better equip- 
ed brethern is its adaptability. It 
can live in a variety of climates and 
conditions. When fruit become 
scarce the possum switches to a 
diet of insects, rodents and snakes. 


“Give artificial breeding a try on your 


dairy cows, Morton. It will give 


them 


some things they seem to lack. . .” 


NYABC sires, headquartered right here 


in Ithaca on the Judd Falls Road, are care- 
fully selected to transmit the best in type and 
production. Visit NYABC headquarters and 
see these sires. 


NEW YORK 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATVE, INC. 


Qi Judd Falls Road, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Serving Dairy Herds in New York and Western Vermont 


RTG ESSO SERVICE 


335 E. State St. Phone Ithaca 4-9083 
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with the BIG STICK 


leads in 3-tractor test 


Photo of oar zeae ae 
| pat Pe aes a 7” Which one of today’s big tractors leads 


in cost-saving performance? Unmistak- 
ably, it’s the Allis-Chalmers Dynamic 
D-17 with the BIG STICK. 

Here in tough fall plowing, three new 
owner-driven tractors competed in a 
practical plowing test. Side by side, 
they matched power, traction, and econ- 
omy in rugged going. 

Each tractor started with exactly 20 
gallons of regular gasoline from the 
same tank truck. Each pulled four 14- 
inch plow bottoms at the same average 
depth and speed—until its fuel was 
gone. 

The airplane photo above clearly 
shows the outcome. 

Howcan the Allis-Chalmers Dynamic 
D-17 more than match the heavier 
tractors? 

The automatic TRACTION BoosTER 
system teamed with the BIG STICK 
—the exclusive Allis-Chalmers Power 
Director—does it. On Allis-Chalmers 
tractors, weight for traction is pro- 
vided hydraulically, not with hun- 
dreds of built-in extra pounds that 


Make the BI G MO VE to More Prof ut! Ma FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
ALLIS-CHALMERS <A¢) 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
TRACTION BOOSTER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark 
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Listen! National Farm 
and Home Hour 
Every Saturday—NBC 














Library, 


U. S. Dept. of Agr., 


Washinseton. D. 






Step into this New World of 
Power—Plow up to 30 acres a day 
with this great new Farmall 560 tractor 
and new McCormick No. 70, 5-furrow 
trailing plow. 
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Faster... sm-o-o-ther...so e-a-s-y to drive! 





“Even with a big 5-furrow plow, this new 6-cylinder 
Farmall® romps along like a frisky colt.” “I know 
it’s the most powerful row-crop tractor built, but 
it’s smoother . . . quieter .. . easier to run than my 
old 2-plow rig.” ““You just shift up and throttle back 
on lighter jobs to save up to one-third on gas!” 

These are your neighbors talking. They may not 
even know that this new IH Precision Six has the 
widest governed range of any big tractor. But 
they’ve discovered a throttle setting and one of the 
10 speeds forward that give them exactly the right 
power-speed combination for each of their jobs. 

Now, you can hold faster speeds to hurry heavy 
plowing. You can mow at 6 to 7% mph, hoe at 
11 mph, or pull wider hitches to do up to 1/3 more 
work daily. And you farm in greater comfort... 
with less effort than ever before! 


NEW IH PRECISION SIX! 





Get smooth, Precision-Six power in 5-plow Farmall and 
International® 560 tractors, and 4-plow Farmall and International 
460 tractors. You can order these powerful tractors with gasoline, 
direct-starting Diesel, or LP gas engines. 
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Try the big difference in big tractors —IH Precision-Six 
power. Just call your IH dealer for a demonstration. See 
how 6-cylinder power, Torque Amplifier, and other ad- 
vantages make you a bigger man on a new IH tractor. 


SEE YOUR 





MATCH YOUR 
PAYMENTS TO 
YOUR INCOME! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ocatee 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use—Farm Tractors and Equipment .. . Twine .. . Commercial Wheel Tractors . . . Motor Trucks 


«+ Construction Equipment—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 





